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TRY THIS ON YOUR AIRPLANE 
Plane in Crash Test Catches Fire from Muffler. 


(See page 27) 
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Stone Age 


Another chapter in the story of 
modern man’s prehistoric ancestry, 
indicating that a mixed people who 


lived for thousands of years in 
North Africa are the ancestors of 
modern Europeans, has been re- 
vealed by Prof. Fay-Cooper Cole, 


Chairman of the Department of An- 
thropology at the University of Chi- 
cago, who reported his analysis of 
finds made in Algeria last spring. 

skeletons, one of them the 
frame of an old- 
stone-age human ever discovered, 
and thousands of bone and flint im- 
plements were submitted to Dr. Cole 
by Paul Nesbitt, graduate student at 
the University of Chicago, who 
headed the Beloit-Logan expedition 
to Mechta-El-Arab and Tebessa, Al- 
geria, near the borders of Tunisia 
and just north of the Sahara desert. 

The bones unearthed by the expe- 
dition were dug out of huge mounds 
of snail shells. This hitherto un- 
known pre-modern race evicently 
lived on snails, and their sites are 
covered with the discarded shells in 
“escarogotiére” 5 to 12 feet deep and 
as much as 300 feet in diameter. Un- 
disturbed relics of the people re- 
sponsibie for the mounds were sealed 
in by a thick crust, made by the 
weathering of the surface shells. 
Nothing in the mounds is less than 
10,000 to 15,000 years old. 

Dr. Cole has put the age of these 
ancestral people at approximately 
25,000 years, at the time the Cro- 
Magnon type of man was then occu- 
pying Europe. The mound people 


Four 
most complete 


moved into Europe about 12,000 
years ago, according to Dr. Cole’s 
belief, over the land-bridges which 


then existed at Gibraltar and Sicily, 
and the Cro-Magnons, now held to 
be “collateral cousins of modern 
man,” were either obliterated by 
natural causes or destroyed by these 
incomers, who thus became the an- 
cestors of the south European races, 
and consequently the ancestors of 
most Americans. 

Though the north African people 
were more modern in physique than 
the Cré-Magnons, the primitive cul- 
tures of the two races were almost 
identical, as evidenced by the simi- 
larity of their crude, unpolished 
hand-axes and prongs. 

After intensive measurements of 
the skeletons im all possible features 
Dr. Cole concludes that they resem- 


Anthropology 


ble modern Europeans far more than 
they they do any other race, primi- 
tive or modern. The anthropo- 
logical measurements also indicate 
that these pre-moderns intermarried 
with other races, which would in 
turn indicate that none of the pres- 
ent south European races are tech- 
nically “pure.” He believes that the 
skeletal evidence of that race shows 
intermixture with ancient, brutish 
Neanderthal men, Cro-Magnon men 
and with the Negroids. 

Dr. Cole suggests that these mound 
people originally came into Africa 
from the region between the Nile 
and Turkestan, which he _ believes 
to be the first cradle of mankind. 
They came between 50,000 and 
25,000 years ago and stayed in Af- 
rica as nomads till about 12,000 
years ago. 

The skeletons of this important 
linking race, all of which were found 
three to six feet under the calcium 
carbonate crusts of the deserted 





“Moderns” Were Snail-Eaters 


camp-sites, show a combination of 
features not hitherto found. On the 
whole, they had well-developed brain 
cases, though with very slightly re- 
treating foreheads, slightly project- 
ing mouths and strong chins, with 
only slight development of the 
ridges over the eyes. Neanderthal 
men and the anthropoids had weak 
chins, much prognathous projection 
and heavy supra-orbital ridges. 
The mound people evidently had a 
heavy musculature and erect stature, 
though in one was found some indi- 
cation of the stooped bone-structure 
which characterized the anthropoids 
and Neanderthalers. Most of the 
skeletons showed abscessed teeth. 


Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


New excavations at the prehistoric 
ruins at Zimbabwe are to be made 
in connection with the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in South Africa this 
year. 
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The clippability, indexing, and auto- 
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Each article is automatically in- 
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has no heading. Articles can thus be 
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By Douctas W. CLEPHANE 
A few weeks ago an airmail plat 
through the night receivec 


buckshot 


roaring 
a charge of 
close to its 

first plane hold-up, so 
by fiction writers, were 
when investigation showed that 
irate farmer had used this means 
discouraging planes from flying o 
his land. He said the deafening 
bothered his hens and caused th 


motors 


stop laying 

He was the first to express his 
satisfaction in such sensational for 
but millions of people are becomi 
intolerant of the noise created by ai 
Both the airplane riding pub 
millions who must hea 
this noise from the ground are de 
manding that planes be silenced 
Science is attempting to accomplisk 
this, but engineers at work on the 
problem are finding it one of the 
baffling confronting aviatio1 


planes. 
lic and the 


most 
today. 

In theory it is as easy to make 
noiseless aviation motor as it is t 
make a quiet motor car, but in prac 
tice the problem is far more difficult! 
Every pound of weight added for 
mufflers and other silencing devices 
now on the market reduces the 
amount of paying mail, freight, and 
passengers that can be carried. Fo 
this reason and because of the addee 
fire hazard and loss of power that 
most of the devices cause, 
manufacturers have been 
adopt them. 

However, even when aviation en- 
gineering has advanced to the point 
where all planes are equipped with 
quiet motors, the problem is only 
half solved. At least half of the 
noise of an airplane comes from the 
propeller, and there are other minor 
sources, such as the wind and slip- 
stream from the propeller striking 
the struts and other exposed sur- 
faces, the rumble and click of gears 
and valves, and vibration of wires 
and other parts attached to the fuse- 
lage. 

Recently there have been two de- 
velopments that offer the first possi- 
bilities of a practical solution of the 
noise problem. device which will 
cut down the exhaust noises without 
adding appreciably to the weight, fire 
hazard, or causing a loss of power, 
has been developed on an entirely 
new principle than has previously 


been used 





slow to 


dangerously 
Visions of the 
often depicted 


dispelled 


aircraft 3 






e exhaust gases “re gathered to- 
gether in two pipes and passed into 
the inside of the blades of a hollow 
steel propeller that has just been in- 
vented. By leaving an opening on 
the trailing edges of the blades from 
which the gases escape, the centrif- 
ugal effect causes a partial vacuum 
to be built up inside the propeller. 
Discharging the exhaust into this 
vacuum, it is believed, will practi- 
cally eliminate the sound of the mo- 
tor explosions which form the main 
source of annoyance both to passen- 
gers and persons on the ground. The 
Navy Department, which is particu- 
larly interested in the problem from 
the military angle, is placing great 
reliance on this device, and Navy en- 
gineers in charge of the work of 
building a silent plane say that it is 
the first device that has been pre- 
sented in 20 years that seems to offer 
a practical solution to the question of 
silencing the motor without lessening 
the efficiency of the airplane 


Av lation’s 
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Tests on the first I lest 
, 
I 


hollow 


steel blades to be { elivered I ave bes Nn 


o satistactory that the department 
lans to order a large number of the 
ropellers, regardless of the 

ot the 


levice, as the 


outcome 
experiments on the muffling 
steel blades will cost 
ess than present aluminum alloy 
lades. The hot gases will warm the 
propeller so that ther will be no pos- 


blades. 


which reduces 


ibility of ice 
nd no back pressure, 
motor, 1s built up, 
as has been the case with all previ 
sus devices of this charactet his 
s the first time in 15 years of con 
tant experimentation that a satisfac 


forming on the 


re power ot the 


ory hollow propeller has been found 
t is made from a light chrome 
fium steel with the 
wether by 
iaking the 
face. This makes possible the ap- 
fication of the muffling device which 
ip expected to have a marked effect 
1 the future development of avia- 
n. 

Not only will the 
nced by this device, but it will do 
ray with the long hot exhaust pipe 
hich is the main cause of fire in 
nes, turning slight accidents in 
ling and in the air into horrible 
agedies. Various manufacturers have 
it down the noise to passengers by 
arrying the end of the exhaust pipe 
ver or under the wings, thus mak- 
ig the wing act as a sound insula- 
pr. But the added length of hot pipe 
turnishes a great fire risk if a few 
drops of oil or gasoline are spilled 
in a crash-or in refueling. 

Several patent applications are now 
pending on this vacuum method of 
dealing with the exhaust, and a half- 
dozen of the leading aviation manu- 
facturers are prepared to spend thou- 
sands of dollars to obtain exclusive 
rights to the invention. It is believed 
that the fight for the control of this 
patent will be one of the hardest 
fought legal battles in the history of 
aviation. 

Even with the motors as quiet as 
in automobiles, a development which 
can reasonably be expected within the 
near future, no means has yet been 
found to even reduce the roar of the 
propelfer, and the best engineers in 
this country and abroad can see no 
solution of the problem. These sounds 
have two sources: First, the vibration 
of the propeller itself, and second, the 
disturbance (Turn to next page) 
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turn indicate that none of the pres- 
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Neanderthal men, Cro-Magnon men 
and with the Negroids 

Dr. Cole suggests that these mound 
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camp-sites, show a combination of 
features not hitherto found. On the 
whole, they had well-developed brain 
cases, though with very slightly re- 
treating foreheads, slightly project- 
ing mouths and strong chins, with 
only slight development oft the 
ridges over the eyes. Neanderthal 
men and the anthropoids had weak 
chins, much prognathous projection 
and heavy supra-orbital ridges. 
The mound people evidently had a 
heavy musculature and erect stature, 
though in one was found some indi- 
cation of the stooped bone-structure 
which characterized the anthropoids 
Neanderthalers. Most of the 
showed abscessed teeth. 


and 
skeletons 
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New excavations at the prehistoric 
ruins at Zimbabwe are to be made 
in connection with the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in South Africa this 
Veal 
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the latest developments in the 
various fields of science, this magazine 


attempts also to present its articles 
in the most pleasing and _ readable 


typography and the most convenient 
arrangement. 

The clippability, indexing, and auto- 
matic dating of each article are unique 
features. 

This is a separable magazine. Each 
original article can be clipped or torn 
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Noiseless Airplanes 


By Dovucitas W. CLEPHANE 

A few weeks ago an airmail plane 
roaring through the night received 
of buckshot dangerously 
close to its motors. Visions of the 
first plane hold-up, so often depicted 
by fiction writers, were dispelled 
when investigation that an 
irate farmer had used this means of 
discouraging planes from flying over 
his land. He said the deafening noise 
hothered his hens and caused them to 


a charge 


showed 


stop laying. 

He was the first to express his dis- 
satisfaction in such sensational form, 
but millions of people are becoming 
intolerant of the noise created by air- 
planes. Both the airplane riding pub- 
lic and the millions must hear 
this noise from the ground are de- 
manding that silenced. 
Science is attempting to accomplish 
this, but on the 
problem are finding it of the 
baffling confronting aviation 


who 


planes be 


engineers at work 

one 
most 
today. 

In theory it is as easy to make a 
noiseless aviation as it is to 
make a quiet motor car, but in prac- 
tice the problem is tar more difficult. 


motor 


Every pound of weight added for 
mufflers and other silencing devices 
now on the market reduces the 


amount of paying mail, freight, and 


passengers that can be carried, For 
this reason and because of the added 
fre hazard and loss of power that 
most of the devices cause, aircraft 
manufacturers have been = slow to 
adopt them. 

However, even when aviation en- 


gineering has advanced to the point 
where all planes are equipped with 
quiet motors, the problem is only 
half solved. At half of the 
noise of an airplane comes from the 
propeller, and there are other minor 
sources, such as the wind and _ slip- 
stream from the propeller striking 
the struts and other exposed sur- 
faces, the rumble and click of gears 
and valves, and vibration of wires 
and other parts attached to the fuse- 


, 
1. 
lage. 


least 


Recently there have been two de- 
velopments that offer the first possi- 
bilities of a practical solution of the 
noise problem. device which will 
cut down the exhaust noises without 
adding appreciably to the weight, fire 
hazard, or causing a loss of power, 
has heen developed on an entirely 
New principle than 


has previously 
een used. 
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GAS ESCAPES SILENTLY THROUGH OPENING ON 
TRAILING EDGES OF PROPELLER AND IT!15 
BELIEVED THE DEVICE WILL NOT ONLY 
SILENCE THE MOTOR BuT WILL REDUCE 
THE ORAG OF THE TRAILING EDGE 
DIAGRAM OF THE HOLLOW PRO 
PELLER, showing how it ts proposed to 
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exhaust esca 


et the engine through the 
propeller blade, thus reducing the notse of 
the exhaust and of th eller itself 


lhe exhaust gases are gathered to 
gether in two pipes and passed into 
the inside of the blades of a hollow 
steel propeller that has just been in 
vented. By 
the trailing edges of the blades trom 
which the Gases escape, the centrif 
ugal effect causes a partial vacuum 
to be built up inside the propeller. 
Discharging the exhaust into. this 
vacuum, it is believed, will practi 
cally eliminate the sound of the mo- 
tor explosions which form the main 
source of annoyance both to passen 


leaving an opening on 
» Pe] 


gers and persons on the ground. The 
Navy Department, which is particu- 
larly interested in the problem from 
the military angle, is placing great 
reliance on this device, and Navy en- 
gineers in charge of the work of 
building a silent plane say that it is 
the first device that has pre 
sented in 20 vears that seems to offer 
a practical solution to the question of 
silencing the motor without lessening 
the efficiency of the airplane 


been 
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Aviation’s Goal 


Tests on the first of these hollow 
steel blades to be delivered have been 
so satisfactory that the department 
plans to order a large number ot the 
propellers, regardless of the outcome 
of the experiments on the mutffling 
device, the blades will 
than present) aluminum 

blades. The hot gases will warm the 
propeller so that there will be no pos- 
sibilitv of ice forming on the blades, 
and no back which reduces 
the power of the motor, is built up. 
as has been the case with all previ 
ous of this his 
is the first time in 15 years of con 

stant experimentation that a satisfac 

tory hollow propeller has been found 
It is made from a light chrome vana 

dium with the elements 
together by a new electrical process 


steel cost 


as 


less alloy 


pressure, 


devices character. 


steel welded 
making the joints as strong as the 
surface. This makes possible the ap 
plication of the muffling device which 
Is expected to have a marked effect 
on the future development of avia 
tion. 
Not 
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lenced 


will the motor be. si 


by this device, but it will do 


only 


away with the long hot exhaust pipe 
which is the main 
turning slight 
landing and in the air into horrible 
Various manutacturers have 
cut down the noise to passengers by 


cause of fire in 


planes, accidents in 


tragedies 


carrying the end of the exhaust pipe 
over or under the wings, thus mak 


ing 


e the wing act as a sound insula 
tor. But the added length of hot pipe 
furnishes a great fire risk if a few 
drops of oil or gasoline are spilled 


in a crash or in refueling. 

Several patent applications are now 
pending on this 
dealing with the exhaust, 


vacuum method ot 
and a halt 
dozen of the leading aviation manu 
facturers are prepared to spend thou 
dollars to exclusive 
rights to the invention. It is believed 
that the fight for the control of this 
patent will hardest 
fought legal battles in the history of 
aviation, 
even with the motors as quiet as 
in automobiles, a development which 


sands of obtain 


be one ot the 


can reasonably be expected within the 
future, no means has 
found to even reduce the 
propel and the 
this country and 
solution of the problem. These sounds 
have two sources: Fi 

of the propeller itself, ane 


vet been 
] 


1c 


near 
roar of 1 


best engineers in 


ane 
iCT, oO 


abroad can see no 
lirst, the vibration 
| second, the 


disturbance (Turn to next paqe) 








Noiseless 
created by the blade tips cutting the 
at 6 to 11 nulés per minute. 

The blades now 1n general use are 
made of light aluminum alloy, and 
they vibrate very much as the tuning 
fork familiar to every high school 

udent taking physics, thus creating 
1 series of notes much the same as 
triking several keys at random on a 
pane 

fhis noise can he understood by 
whirling a stick rapidly through the 
ii \ high-pitched and very loud 
sound is created and when this 1s 
multiplied thousands of times the 


noise made by the airplane propellers 
is approximated. If the blades can 
be shortened and the number ot 
reduced the noise 


rev 
olutions per minute 
but 
of the plane as to 


will be lessened, this so reduces 


the performance 


make it impracticable at the present 
time unless gears and large slowly 
revolving propellers are used \nd 
this is not always practicable. Some 
pusher planes are now in use with 


the motors and propellers behind the 
cockpit and cabins. This makes the 
noise less audible to passengers and 
pilots, but so unbalances the plane 
that landing is extremely dangerous 
Advancement of engineering design 
bring this type of plane into 


However, all re 


may 
more 
search work along this line indicates 
that unless the whole principle ot 
plane propulsion is radically changed 
a certain amount of noise from the 
propeller will always be present. 

. lhe country to develop a 
noiseless propeller or other 
of propelling the plane will have a 


general use. 


first 
system 


tremendous military advantave over 


the world. The value ot airplanes in 
war depends to a large extent on the 
element of surprise. .\t present the 
noise, which can be heard by sound 
detect! devices form mules, gives a 
warning to the Opposing forces al 
lowing them to range antt-aircratit 
oO send up opposing planes, and 
prepare other protective devices that 
ire being developed. It a silent an 
plane can be invented, entire cities 
and armies may be wiped out by pot 
SO { disease vermis, and bombs 
before the ground forces are aware 
of their presence \ fortune awaits 
the imventor of such a device for 
commercial use and military suprem 
acy in the air will go to the country 
which first develops it secretly. 


inting that this prob- 


Engineers gr: 
lem is almost impossible of solution, 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assist 

Secretary of in charge 


ant of Commerce in 





CABIN 
of Stand- 


VOISELESS 
the Bureau 
material that 

weight 


EXPERIMENTAI 
for airplanes, made at 
ids, 


deadens sound Put add 


walls f a new 
little 


with 


ot Aviation, attacked 
from the angle of building a sound- 


Funds for the 


the problem 


proot airplane cabin 
first comprehensive experiments along 
this line were made available to en- 
gineers of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and they have recently com- 
pleted the most advanced cabin of 
this design yet made. 

“The success of experiments with 
this cabin indicate that in the near 
future all planes will be 
constructed that the noise audible to 
will be reduced from a 
deatening roar, which makes 
versation impossible, to the compara- 
Pullman Mr. 


cabin SO 
passengers 
con- 
tive quiet of a car, 
MacCracken said. 

This problem is also difficult be 
cause it is not practical to add much 
weight for sound insulation. The 
known types of sound proof walls 
must be rejected for this reason, but 
engineers of the bureau finally found 
a new material which deadens, the 
sound without adding much weight. 
lhe ideal cabin must do two things. 
it must deflect as much of the sound 
from motors, propellers, and vibra 
tion as possible, and the inside must 
be constructed to absorb what sound 
does enter. The outside of this ex- 
perimental cabin is compose | of dur- 
alumin, a light thin metal composed 
principally of aluminum, and the in- 
side is covered with a material new 
to airplane construction, made from 
| from the pods of 


the fiber obtained 
certain tropical trees. This substance 


Aviation’s Goal—Continued 


has been in general use for lining re- 
frigerators, and it is believed will aid 
greatly in keeping the cabin warm. 
Each fiber is in effect a sealed air 
tube, making it very light in weight. 
The fibers are incapable of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air and this is 
important as disaster might be caused 
by the adding of unexpected weight 
to the plane. Sound entering or 
originating in the cabin is absorbed 


by the material, which was found tof 


be more efficient than balsa wood, cot-§ 


ton batting, and hair felt which has 
been used for this purpose by some 
manufacturers. This type of con- 
struction is as satisfactory as any 
known material five times its weight 

While this construction deadens 
the sound in cabin planes, it of course 
has little value when applied to the 
open cockpit type. The value oi 
the outside duralumin reflecting ma- 
terial is also greatly reduced wher 
the windows are open in warm weath- 
er. However, it is quite possible that 
a new ventilating system may be de. 
veloped which will allow the air t 
enter and keep out the sound. 

I-ngineers believe that the develo; 
ment of airplane bodies will follow 
closely the history of automobiles 
In the first stages of their genera! 
use, open bodies formed over 95 per 
cent. of the total sales. Graduall 
the sedan body became more popular 
as production costs decreased, unti 
today the great majority of all car 
sold are enclosed. The comfort con: 
ing from sound insulation possibl 
to passengers only in cabin planes 
will probably cause the cabin plane 
to come into general use within th 
very near future. 

Elimination of other 
as the vibration of wires, struts, cabi 
walls, and other engine noises, 
merely a question of refinement « 
design. Great strides have _ bee: 
made in this direction in the las 
five years, and the final eliminatio 
of these minor sounds has almos 
heen accomplished in the more e 
pensive planes. 

The whistle of the wind, and slip 
stream of the propeller against a 
exposed parts is a more difficult prob 
lem. A low velocity wind of 20 to 3 
miles an hour creates a very audib) 
sound in blowing through trees, a? 
when this is compared to a wind | 
from 100 to 125 miles an hour whic 
is the ordinary velocity of wind again‘ 
the plane, not taking into account th 
slipstream from the propeller, it 
easy to see that (Turn to page 3! 
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ow to Prevent and Treat Influenza 


Medicine 


When public health officers and 
scientists, attempting to solve the mys- 
tery of influenza, gathered in war con- 
ference at the call of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, they formulated 
advice to individuals for protection 
against and treatment of influenza. 


For Protection 

Make more than the ordinary effort 
to increase your well-being when in- 
fluenza, colds and upper respiratory 
infections are prevalent, the confer- 
ence recommended. 

Nine “do and don'ts” useful in 
guarding against the disease were for- 
mulated as follows: 

1. Secure adequate sleep and rest 
(eight to ten hours’ sleep every night 
with windows open, but under enough 
covering to keep warm). 

2. Eat a moderate, mixed diet and 
partake freely, at regular periods, of 
pure water (six to eight glasses 
daily ). 

3. Wear clothing to suit the en- 
vironment, particularly clothing which 
prevents chilling of the body surfaces 
and which keeps the body dry. 

4. Avoid people with colds, espe- 
cially those who are sneezing or 
coughing. There is more danger from 
contact with those just beginning to 
feel sick than from those ill enough 
to be confined to bed. 

5. Keep out of crowds as far as 
possible, especially crowds in closed 
places. 

6. Avoid the use of common towels, 
wash basins, glasses, eating utensils 
and toilet articles. 

7. Wash the hands thoroughly be- 
fore eating. 

8. Avoid the use of any so-called 
preventives. Vaccines, sera and ad- 
vertised preventatives seem to be of 
no value and mav be harmful in this 
disease. 

9. Avoid alcohol and stimulants of 
all sorts. 


For Treatment 

If you get the disease, follow these 
four recommendations of the in- 
fluenza conference to prevent becom- 
ing seriously ill: 

1. If you have a cold, feel badly, 
or are feverish, go to bed at once, 
cover up warmly and have the win- 
dows open; send for a physician and 
tollow his instructions. 

2. Do not take any so-called cures. 
There is no specific cure for this dis- 
ease, 


3. If you cannot get a doctor, re- 
main in bed, eat a simple diet, take 
plenty of fluids, such as water, fruit 
juices, milk, bouillon, hot soups, at 


frequent intervals. Use a mild ca- 
thartic if constipated. 
4. Remember that the most im- 


portant measure of preventing pneu- 
monia or other serious complications 
is to remain in bed until all symptoms 
have disappeared and then, under the 
physician’s advice, to return very 
gradually to your physical activities, 


being sure to rest before you get 
tired. 

The present epidemic is influenza. 
This is the verdict of the influenza 


conference called by the U. S. Public 


Health Service. 


Early in November it began in the 
vicinity of San Francisco. It ex- 
tended, with characteristic rapidity 
and in regular sequence, from the 


\Pacific to the Atlantic. 

“The epidemic is already on the de- 
cline in those western cities which 
were first affected; and has appar- 
ently reached its peak in some middle 
western cities, ut in the east seems 
not yet to have reached its full de- 
velopment,” said a committee report 
to the conference. “The effect on 
mortality has not approximated that 
caused by the pandemic of 1918, and 
has been less than the epidemic of 


1920, but more severe than at any 
time since the latter date.” 
Stigmata of the “Flw” 
The features which have distin- 


guished influenza in its typical pan- 
demic outbreaks, such as those in 1915 
and 1889-90, as listed by the confer- 
ence, are: 


1. A great increase in the prevalence of 


illness of which the usual symptoms 
are: fever, of more or less sudden on- 
set, of moderately high range and of 


only a few days’ duration; aching of the 
body and limbs; inflammation of the 
upper respiratory passages, and marked 
prostration. In its manner of spread 
this disease has the characteristics of 
a highly contagious infection, trans- 
mitted directly from person to person. 

2. Coincident increase in the 
lence of pneumonia, developing 
ently as a complication of a 

proportion of the influenza cases. 


preva- 
appar- 
certain 


3. A rise in the general mortality 
rate, due largely to increase in deaths 
certified as influenza or pneumonia. 
These deaths characteristically show an 
age-distribution different from that of 
normal times, in that the proportion of 
voung adults is increased. 


4. In any given locality, the epidemic 
develops and runs its course rapidly, so 


that its duration, even in a large city, 
is a matter of not more than five or ten 
weeks. 


5. The tendency is to rapid and wide 
extension, different communities being 
attacked in such quick succession that 
the spread across a continent requires 
only a few weeks, and where the disease 
becomes pandemic it travels around the 
world within three to six months. 


The epidemics which show the full 
development of all these features, 1n- 
cluding world-wide prevalence, are 
rather rare events, recurring at in- 
tervals which usually have exceeded 
20 years. However, at much more 
frequent intervals we have minor 
epidemics, similar in general charac- 
ter, but differing from the typical pic- 
ture in some respects, notably in lower 
prevalence, less severe clinical type, 
slighter effect on mortality and less 
extensive area of spread. The exact 
relationship which these hear to true 
pandemic influenza is still a matter of 
investigation rather than’ fixed opin- 
ion: but the more distinct of the 
minor epidemics are generally ac- 
cepted as true influenza of modified 
virulence and intensity. Since 19f9 
at least two such outbreaks have ox- 
curred in the United States; one 1 
1920 aul one in 1926, with some more 
doubtfui epidemics in yther vears. 
January 19, 1929 


Science Newa-Letter 


Health Institute Proposed 
Hygiene 

A national institute of health, to 
be under the administration of the 
Surgeon General of the United States, 
would be established in the District of 
Columbia, at an approximate cost of 
$1,000,000, under the terms of a bill 
just introduced in the House by Rep- 


resentative John |. Kindred, Demo- 
crat, of New York. 
Kindred’s bill would authorize the 


Secretary of the Treasury to select a 
site and purchase it and to arrange 
for the erection of suitable buildings 
in which study, investigation, and re- 
search work in human diseases could 
be suitably carried out. 

Arrangements would be made 
whereby fellowships could be estab- 
lished, and any individual scientists 
given such fellowships would be ap- 
pointed for duty in the Institute and 
would be accorded the facilities of the 
Hygienic Laboratory. 


Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 








The 


ror. CHARTS \. Korotp, of the 
or Cahtorma, in an ad 
dre before the American Associa 
for the Advancement of Sei 
ce 

Ihe ert ie mouth trom the 
tandpoint of the parasitologist is 
me of the main portals of entry 
or parasitic intections of the digest- 
« tract and its morphologic al an 
exe In the case of civilized man, 
hose bhodyv is. so generally pro 
tected else here by clothing shoes, 
hat and gloves, its relative import 
ince becomes even vreater. especial 
ly when we add the additional fae 
tor of the mobile hand and opposable 
thumb, the use of implements and 
the imtantile tendency to put any 
thine the hand grasps imto the 

mouth 
Phe mouth of man is one of the 
vreatest areas for contact with the 
cnvironment through the poste 
rior nares the inhaled air and = the 
dust and germs collected from it on 
the urfaces of the nasal cavities 
have an indirect access to the bu 
cal cavity The tood daily passed 
through the mouth, though weigh 


s Ellis 


arasitologu 


Body’ 


ing only several pounds, has passed 


through the hands of who knows 
how many hundreds of persons, 
sweating coolies rolling tea leaves 


in Chinese godowns, laborers in 


Arabia. Sao Paulo or Limon wash- 
ing out coffee beans, Malays Ba- 
tavi¢ roasting chocolate beans, ne- 


Filipiios im 
Mexicans 
and 


es- 


or 
sugar, 


Riverside, 


groes in Havana 

Honolulu handling 

picking oranges im 
on through the long list 
sentials and relishes that 
and embellish our daily menu. 
far we should have to travel if 
should attempt to subvert the rest 


of 
supply 

How 
we 


St) 


of our bodies to the geographical 
range of environment which has 
been in contact with the foods and 
drinks which we daily introduce into 


mouths. Truly, how provincial 
rest of our corporal substance 
with the travelled 


oral cavity! How 


our 
is the 
in| comparison 

versatility of our 


varied, too, are the substances which 
come in. daily contact bere with 
delicate mucous membrave. They 
range in temperature from below 


to nearly boiling point and 


freezing ; 
both acids and bases, 


include essen- 
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search departments offer our complete 


Thousands of Schools 


me Zi Now Pro 


panty Equipped 


to 





. 
Teach Science 
The past few years have 
witnessed a wonderful trans- 


aboratory 
Schools 


formation in the L 
Equipment of the 


and Colleges of America. 
Hundreds of new schools 
have been built—and in most of them—as well hundreds of old schools 
Kewaut Laboratory Furniture has been installed 
ry y ‘ . s . . 
There Is No Substitute For Experience 
Phe manufacture of Science Furniture, Vocational Furniture, Mechanical, 
\rt and Drawing Tables, and Library Furniture is our special line. Our plant 
pecially equipped for this line of manutacturing. Our engineering, plan- 


service to architects, 


ims 
schoul boards and school representatives, without charge. 

We are anxious to send full information about good Laboratory Furniture 
to any Science instructor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Ad 
dress all inquit to the home office at Kewaune« 

LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr 
Lit n St KEWAUNEE, WIS 
11CAGO OFFICE seit aa aes 
Sesto Blvd OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 1511 70 Fifth Ave. 
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sland 


tial oils, fats and alkalis, sugars, 
salts and proteins of the widest 
range. Even under the most rigor- 
ous treatment of any mode of phys- 
iotherapy no other part of our 
body could receive daily so varied 


applications of the stimulating ma- 
terials from the external world. 

The mouth is also a_ region of 
no little mechanical shock and im- 
pact. Powerful muscles bring the 
teeth contact with food which is 
ground up and mixed with the saliva, 
The teeth upon which this impact 
is first received transmit the pres- 
sure to the delicate tissues which 
invest their imbedded surfaces, and 
thence to the bony alveolar sockets 
in which they rest. No other part 
of the body receives such an impact 
upon so restricted a surface, except 
possibly the soles of the feet of the 
the athlete, 


Science News-Letter, 


- poe On Our Children” 


Evolution ¢ . 
sen M. BoGarp, of Little 


quoted in the Arkansas 
December 10, 1928: 
comes to the worst, 
had better let our children suffer 
from disease and even die from. ne- 
glect than to instill into their impres- 
sionable hearts the idea that the Bible 
is false and that it especially lies when 
it says God created man in his own 


4 


hobo or 


January 19, 1929 


Rev. 
Rock, 
Gazette, 

If the worst 


as 


image. 
Neienee News-Letter, Je 


muary 1 
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Ur Yields Old Gods an 


The body of a baby girl, adorned 
with a little gold headdress almost 
exactly like that worn by Queen 
Shub-ad of Ur, is one of the new 
discoveries in the royal graves at Ur 
of the Chaldees, according to a re- 
port just received from C. Leonard 
Woolley, director of the joint expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and the British Mu- 
seum. 

This 5,000-year-old grave, which 
Mr. Woolley suggests might be called 
the grave of the baby princess, con- 
tained also a set of miniature silver 
dishes, including a tumbler and bowls. 
The royal headdress, which attracted 
much attention last season when dis- 
covered with the remains of the 
Queen, is a delicate and elaborate 
structure of gold ribbon, gold leaves, 
and flowers with pointed petals. 

\fter two months’ excavation at 
the ancient cemetery this season, re- 
markable finds have already been 
made, and the investigations have 
just reached the deep-buried layer of 
earth where, according to last year’s 
experience, the most important tombs 
should lie. 

The director reports that he is now 
working at a sector of the cemetery 
hitherto untouched by archeologists, 
and although more than 200 graves 
have already been found there. only 
afew places have been probed to the 
depth at which royal tombs may be 
expected. 





Noiseless Airplanes—Cont. 
a constant whistle will be present. 
This is being reduced by cutting 
down the number of exposed wires, 
supports and other equipment at- 
tached to the fuselage. 

When early slumbers are broken 
or the peace of an evening shattered, 


even aviation enthusiasts have vis- 
ions of a terrible future when the 
whole heavens will pulsate to the 
whirling roar of many motored 
planes. 
Nevertheless, the time is almost 


at hand when airplane engines will 
be as quiet as automobile power 
plants, and airplane passengers can 
expect to ride in enclosed cabins as 
quiet and comfortable as railroad 
cars within a year or two. For the 
man on the ground, aviation § engi- 


neering does not promise the complete 
elimination but only the reduction of 
the present noise. 


(Turn to next page ) 





Archaeology 





COPPER STATUE, representing a human 


face, possibly the face of a god, with ani 


mal horns, found in the latest excavations 


at Ur 


From discoveries that have been 
made, the expedition staff has formed 
the theory that a king’s burial in Ur 
would be in a subterranean building 
at the bottom of a deep vertical shaft. 
After the king was buried there and 
his slaughtered attendants were laid 
with him, the shaft would be filled 
in at intervals with votive offerings 
up to a certain point. There a cham- 
ber would be constructed to 
the last offerings and over this more 
earth, and finally, possibly as a su- 
perstructure, there would be a fune- 
rary chapel. 


receive 


“Our Father’”—65 Per Cent 
Education 

Tennessee college students prepar- 
ing to be teachers are well acquainted 
with the words of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but they understand only about two- 
thirds of this famous classic which 
they will repeat daily in their school- 
rooms. This is shown by an educa- 
tional experiment with 540 students, 
conducted by Lester R. Wheeler, of 
the East Tennessee State Teachers 
College, and reported to School and 
Soctety. 

Ninety-six per cent. of the future 
teachers wrote the 
the Lord’s Praver from memory with 
out leaving out a word. When asked 
to explain the fifteen different thought 
units, the average student 
ceptable interpretations of only 65 per 
cent. of the ideas. Some of the units 
were found to be much easier to un 
derstand than (7urn to next page) 


school words of 


gave ac- 
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d Royal ‘Tombs 


The tomb of a woman, wearing a 
golden headdress and other jewelry, 
been discovered, the circum- 
indicating elaborate burial 
rites. Four men-servants or soldiers 
and a serving maid were buried with 


has 
stances 


this lady of Ur. Outside the stone 
blocking of the door were set clay 
pots of food and the carcass of a 
sheep. In the filling-in of the shaft 


leading down to the tomb, the exca- 
vators found tier above tier of food 
vessels and meat offerings and human 
skeletons. 

“Another most interesting discov- 
ery was that of a harp,” Mr. Wool- 
ley wrote. “The woodwork of the in 
strument had decayed and disap- 
peared, but luckily a workman no- 
ticed the holes which it had left in 
the soil, and by filling these with 
plaster of paris we obtained a com- 
plete cast of the harp’s body, to 
which was attached the bull’s head 
of copper inlaid with lapis lazuli. The 
most astonishing thing was the fact 
that when the earth was carefully 
cut away to expose the cast there 
were found surviving as lines of 
white fibrous powder the ten cat-gut 
strings of the harp. 

“Prominent among our other finds 


are a copper statue-head, possibly of 
a god, having a human face and the 
horns ana bull, and a 
painted clay pot, which is the first 


ears of a 


complete one of its kind found at 
us. 


Neience Ne s-Letter, January 7 


Good as Neon Lights 
Physics 

Red neon lights, suggested as bea- 
cons for airports, are not any better 
able to penetrate fog, as its advocates 
have claimed, than ordinary incan- 
descent lamps, equipped with colored 
screens. This was announced by Dr. 
Lyman J. Briggs, of the U. S. Bu 
reau of Standards. Neon lights are 
familiar to everyone because they are 
used in the newest tubular advertis- 
ing signs. ' 
carried out by Bureau ot 
Standards scientists were made under 
actual field conditions. The neon lamp 
was with incandescent 
lamps so arranged that the color, size 
lamp appeared 


Tests 


compared 
and shape of each 
identical to the aviator. 

“The test showed that there is no 
real difference in the fog-penetrating 
quality of the light from the two 
sources,” said Dr. (Turn to next page ) 











Misapplie 


\rtuur D. Lirtie, in The Hand- 
writing on the Wall (Little, Brown) : 
It would be a pleasure to rehearse 
the triumphs of applied chemistry 


and to demonstrate its intimate re- 


lation to agriculture and to industry 
of every sort. I should like to make 
you realize how deeply you are in- 
debted to Faraday and Pasteur, to 
Burton, Nobel, and Solvay, and to 
those many other men of genius 
who, in cooperation with the rank 
and file of laboratory workers, have 
conferred upon you countless bene- 
fits. For the moment, however, I 
have assumed the functions of the 
Devil's Advocate and in that capacity 
must direct your attention to chem- 
istry when misapplied. 

Misapplied chemistry is the chem- 
istry of the ignorant, the charlatan, 
and the swindler. It flourished long 
before the practices of Egyptian 
priests led the Arabs to adopt for it 
the name Al Chemy, the Egyptian, 
or Black Art, and it remains to-day 
an active and sinister offshoot of the 
science. 

There are, of course, instances 
without number where chemistry has 
been misapplied without intention, 
and these we may view with charity. 
We may even be grateful to that 
chemical student who reported that 
hydrofluoric acid “itches” glass, 
though it is obviously a pity that 
glass should itch when it is so hard 
to scratch. We may sympathize 


Good as Neon—Cont'd 


Griggs. “In beacons of moderate 
candlepower any advantages due to the 
distinctive color of a neon lamp may 
be obtained more conveniently and 
simply and more reliably by means of 
an incandescent filament lamp equipped 
with a suitable color screen.” 

\s a matter of fact, putting a red 
filter in front of a light does not in- 
crease its fog-penetrating power, he 
said. Tests were also made with in- 
candescent lamps, one of which was 
covered with a red screen. The lamps 
were both of the same power. In 
every case it was found that the un- 
covered light could be seen through 
a greater thickness of tog. 
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with that other student who defined 
caustic soda as “a cooling summer 
drink,” and we need not condemn 
too harshly the druggist who gave 
the very little girl aspirin when what 
she asked for was ice cream. The 
little girl probably said quite enough 
herself. We need not be so tolerant 
with the manufacturer who mis- 
brands his goods or who sells water 
at high prices. Some years ago we 
analyzed a leather stain for which a 
Jewish client was paying eighty-five 
cents a gallon. It proved to be 
water containing a little gum traga- 
canth colored with aniline dye. When 
our client read the certificate he re- 
marked, “Now I see where the Gen- 
tiles get the money that we get 
from the Gentiles.” 

The late Professor Brush, the dis- 
tinguished mineralogist of Yale, de- 
lighted in the story of the young 
farmer, who knocked timidly at his 
office door one day. In response to 
the professor’s invitation to enter, 
the farmer’s head appeared at the 
partly opened door, and an anxious 
voice inquired, “Are you alone?” 
“Yes, yes,” said the professor, “come 
in.” The farmer entered, closed the 
door carefully behind him, seated 
himself, and from the depths of a 
carpetbag drew forth a large lump 
of yellow mineral, which he passed 
to the professor. “What do you 
think of that?” he said. Professor 
srush examined it for a moment 


“Our Father”—Cont'd 
others. Only 44 per cent. could ex- 
plain “Our Father,” while Thy king- 
dom come” proved to be the most dif- 
ficult of all, and was answered by only 
13 per cent. The easiest passages 
were “and forgive us our debts” and 
“lead us not into temptation.” 

The investigation indicates “that 
the school and church are failing in 
teaching the student the wider and 
more subtle meaning of this well- 
known passage,’ Mr. Wheeler re- 
ports. “If college students under- 
stand only about two-thirds of the 
prayer the ignorance of the average 
child will probably be more appalling 
than this study indicates.” 
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and replied, “I never saw a finer 
specimen of pyrite.” “Pyrite!” said 
the young man, “What do you 
mean? Ain’t that gold?” | “No,” 
said Professor Brush. “It 1s only 
a compound of iron and sulphur.” 
The farmer sank into his chair, then 
pulled himself together, and said 
weekly, “My God! Professor, I’ve 
just married twenty acres of it.” 

Our own experience with the 
prize hens concerned a local example 
of misapplied chemistry. The award 
of the blue ribbon to a fine coop of 
Rhode Island reds had been con- 
tested by a defeated exhibitor on the 
ground that the hens were dyed. 
We were waited upon by a com- 
mittee, who requested that we de- 
termine whether the hens were in 
fact better than they should be, 
since it appeared that hens are not 
permitted the cosmetic aids so freely 
utilized in other feminine circles. 
Never having analyzed a hen, we 
stipulated that the committeee should 
supply one which, like Cesar’s wife, 
was above suspicion. This they did, 
and from her feathers we were un- 
able to extract a trace of dye. From 
those of the beribboned birds, how- 
ever, sufficient color was readily re- 
moved to dye deeply large skeins 
of worsted. 

Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 

Palestine’s Jewish population is 

growing rapidly. 


Noiseless Airplanes—C ont. 

With the more vital problems ot 
aviation well on the road to solution, 
it is quite possible that inventive 
genius will solve the problem of pro- 
peller noise, or possibly change the 
whole principle of airplane propul- 
sion. It is not beyond the realm of 
imagination that the present genera- 
tion may live to see the day when 
airplanes will slip noiselessly through 
the air on missions of pleasure and 
commerce, or in time of war on trips 
of deadly destruction. 
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Virginia has produced more scien- 
tists than any other state in the 
South. 
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Tipsy Mimosas, 


Following are further reports on papers in 
the biological sciences read at the New York 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

A plant that gets tipsy on fumes of 
common grain alcohol but which has 
so remarkable a “head” that wood 
alcohol fumes have practically no ef- 
fect on it, was introduced to botani- 
cal visitors to the American Asso- 
ciation meeting by Dr. Raymond H. 
Wallace of Columbia University. It 
is our old friend the sensitive plant, 
which suddenly ‘folds up its leaves and 


hangs them down beside its stem 
when it is touched or shaken. Dr. 
Wallace has been subjecting large 


numbers of sensitive plants to vari- 
ous kinds of gases and fumes com- 
monly used as anesthetics on human 
beings and animals. In the course of 
his researches he tried grain alcohol 
fumes. Instead of making the plant 
duller and less responsive to a touch, 
as ether does, the alcohol pepped it up 
and made it livelier than ever. And 
grain alcohol was the only alcohol that 
would cause this response. Toward 
wood alcohol the sensitive plant was 
not at all sensitive. Moreover, ether 
was the only animal anesthetic that 
had any effect on the plant. This gas 
made it “dopy,” so that it could be 
struck or shaken violently without 


folding its leaves; or, if it were 
etherized when “asleep,” it would 


not unfold them again. Chloroform 
and other anesthetics had no effect on 
it. 

Another queer effect of all the alco; 
hols, including grain, wood, and sev- 
eral of the so-called higher alcohols. 
was to make the leaves “flop” sud- 


denly without being touched. After 
a certain period of collapse they 
would slowly lift themselves again, 


and once more, without apparent rea- 
son, go “flop.” Dr. Walllace said 
that plants have repeated this drunken 
performance as often as three times 
during a long exposure to alcohol 
fumes 

Taming the Wild Crabapple 

The taming of the shrewish wild 
American crabapple, which in_ the 
native state has fruits so puckery 
that none but the hardy palates of 
small boys can tolerate them, into a 
whole series of desirable apples for 
table. cooking and ornamental shrub 
use, is the horticultural feat which 
has been accomplished by Dr. N. E. 
Hansen of South Dakota State Col- 
lege. He made a marriage for this 


Pomological hard-boiled virgin with 


‘Tamed 


Biology 


the more civilized European culti- 
vated apple; but before this was 
possible he had to untangle the too- 
complicated European pedigree until 
it was as simple as that of the native 
apple—“reducing it to a homozygous 
condition,” in the language of the 
geneticists. 

The offspring of this union have 
turned out well in several instances. 
One of the new varieties is an all- 
red apple. It has red flowers, fol- 
lowed by fruit that is red-skinned 
and red-fleshed to the core. It makes 
very good jelly and preserves, Dr. 
Hansen reported, and scored a great 
hit when exhibited for the first time 
last fall. All of the hybrids are very 
early bearing trees, producing their 
first crops when only two years old, 
and bearing fruit on wood of the 
previous year’s growth instead of on 
two-year-old twigs. The trees can be 
grown to any desired height—some 
of the varieties are more like large 
bushes than trees—which makes for 
more economical spraying. 

The whole foundation of Dr. Han- 
sen’s plant-breeding creed is the ne- 
cessity for getting back to strains of 
simple “homozygous” pedigree before 
starting any new crosses. Most of 
our domestic fruit stocks have been 
cultivated so long and hybridized so 
often that their family trees are all 
mixed up, and no one can _ predict 
what a given crossing will produce. 
This simplification of plant pedigree 
before beginning to breed has been 
done on corn with great success, he 
points out, and the success there ob- 
tained can be duplicated with other 
plants. 


Beetle Meets Match in Geranium 

“They sells you fixed bay’nits 
which rots out your guts.” So Kip- 
ling, in one of his hard-boiled soldier 
poems, warns the young recruit 
against the lure of the lighted win- 
dows of the dram-seller’s huts. The 
Japanese beetle, dreaded scourge of 
gardeners in the eastern states, finds 
a similar lure and a like destruction 
in the common geranium, favorite 
houseplant of gentle old ladies. 

This paradox of entomology was 
discovered by Charles H. Ballou of 


the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This alien insect, whose jaws 
can chew up anything that grows 
out of the ground and whose di- 
gestive tract has hitherto proved 
equal to the task of  convert- 
ing any kind of vegetable, fruit 


Crabapples 


or weed into more beetle, meets its 


Waterloo when it eats the leaves 
or flowers of ordinary § geraniums. 
And it has a perverse fondness for 
geraniums, too, for it is known to 
fly for several hundred yards to find 
baits which have been scented with 
geraniol, the basis of geranium odor. 

After a meal of geranium leaves 
or petals, the beetles become para- 
lyzed. The paralysis begins with the 
hind legs and progresses forward. 
About 35 per cent. of all paralyzed 
insects die within 24 hours. Those 
that recover do so within four days. 
A dissection of killed bettles shows 
that the geranium poison destroys 
a part of the digestive tract within 
24 hours, and all soft contents of 
the body cavity are disintegrated 
within 48 hours. 

Mr. Ballou stated that the flowers 
appear to be both more attractive 
and more poisonous to the beetles 
than the leaves, and that this effect 
is heightened when the feeding takes 
place on plants exposed to sunlight. 


Trout Efficient Food Makers 

“Measurements of the food re- 
quirements in calories to produce a 
given increase in body weight show 
that the trout is as efficient a con- 
verter of energy as the best of the 
higher vertebrates.” 

In this compact declaration, three 
students .* the ways of the favorite 
of fishermen set up the claim of the 
trout to consideration as an economic 
converter of raw material into good 
meat, on a par with cattle, sheep 
and pigs. The men are C. M. Mce- 
Cav, W. E. Dillev and M. F. Crow- 
ell, of Cornell University and the 
Connecticut State Hatchery. 

They have been feeding things to 
trout that no trout ever ate in na- 
ture, and the trout have been thriv- 
ing on them. Dried skim ‘milk, 
which is not exactly the most mar 
ketable stuff in the world, goes very 
well with the young fish, if supple- 
mented with a little raw liver. They 
will live on the milk alone for sev- 
eral months, but finally die, appar- 
ently for lack of a vitamin which is 
supplied in the liver. But on the 
mixed milk-and-liver diet they thrive 
better than they do on liver alone. 
Trout are able to make use of grain 
as food also, the experimenters 
stated. 

A double-walled flower-pot automat 
ically irrigating the plant growing in 
the inner pot with (Turn to next page ) 
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vater contained in the space between 
e two walls, was the device described 
by Dr. |. Dean Wilson ot the Ohio 
\gricultural lexperiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. The inner pot is 
made of porus material, somewhat 


like the conventional lower-pot of 


commerce The outer one 1s. water- 
proof, and the two are united at the 
top by means of a flanged rim. An 


extended series of tests has demon 


strated the practicability of his de 
vice, Dr. Wilson stated. 


Bees’ Breath Aleasured 

The breath of a bee may seem a 
queer thing for serious scientific im- 
vestigation, but it has practical sig- 
nificance at two seasons of the vear, 
[fn winter it mav be an index to the 
health of the sleeping hive, and im 
summer, when flower nectar is be 
ing condensed into honey, it may be 
worth knowing as a check on this 
living sweet-factory. lor these rea- 
sons, as well as just for the satisfac- 
tion of finding out something new, 
Prof. G. Hk. Vansell of the Univer- 
sity of California has been looking 
mito the subrect 

Prof. Vansell has not vet = at- 
tempted to analyze the respiratory 
activities of a single bee, but he has 
for many months kept track of the 
carbon dioxide and water vapor 
eiven off in the communal breath of 
an entire hive, under both winter 
and summer conditions. He led the 
air coming from the hive through a 
tube into bulbs filled with absorbent 
chemicals. By weighing these, after 
allowing for the natural carbon d1- 
oxide and water content of the out- 
side air, he has been able to get an 
hourly analysis of the breath of the 
hive 

In winter, when the colony was 
reduced in numbers and the bees 
quiescent, the average hourly water 
loss from the hive was 36 millionths 
of an ounce In summer, when the 
colony was larger, and the workers 
were actively at work condensing 
nectar into honey, the quantity of 
water given off was nearly 25 times 
as great. The carbon dioxide outgo 
rom the hive did not show nearly 
so great a ditterence The average 
hourly rate in winter was 620 miul- 
honths of an ounce, and this rate 
was not even doubled when summer 


came, 
ne anomaly was noted by Prof. 
Vansell \t times the wintering 


' 


cluster of bees gave off respiratory 


air that contained less water than 
would 


the outside atmosphere. Thus 








at A. A. A. S. Meeting—Continued 


appear to indicate that either the 
bees or their stores of food were at 
such times absorbing water from the 
air. 


A 22-Generation A\lemory 


That “the Elephant never forgets” 
is a favorite tradition of the circus 
lot and the zoo. But the big pachy- 
derm’s record has been | badly 
scotched by a lowly animal that 
lives in the water, whose great- 
grandchildren of the twenty-second 
generation remember a complex in- 
stinct possessed by their ancestor 
but which their more immediate 
forebears have never had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising. 

Before the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Zoologists Prof. W. A. 
Kepner presented the results of ex- 
periments which he and J. W. Nutty- 
combe, now of the University of 
Tennessee, performed on a tiny, al- 
most microscopic, animal known as 
Vicrostomum. This creature 1s one 
of the many in the lower realms of 
nature that is armed with stinging 
cells in its body wall, partly for pro- 
tection against its enenves and part- 
ly to assist in the capture of its 
prey. In the fierce economy of the 
lesser world of the waters, this ani- 
mal feeds on a similar but smaller 
form, the hydra, which is also armed 
with stinging cells. It apparently 
does not like hydra very much, for 
it will not eat it except when its 
supply of stinging-cells is low. Then 
it swallows hydra readily enough, 
and appropriates the readv-made 
cells, 

The two experimenters grew a 
strain of Wicrostomum for 22. gen- 
erations, without ever giving them 
an opportunity to meet and feed on 
hvdras. Yet at the end of that time 
the animals went through the same 
performance their ancestors had 
been used to: swallowed the hydra, 
turned over the stinging cells to 
certain wandering cells of their own 
hodies, and eventually set them in 
order among their own stinging 
cells. In another case, a sixteenth- 
generation Vicrostomum had — its 
upper and lower ends cut off. The 
middle third of the body regenerated 
new ends, and the “revised” animal 
went through the long-disused per- 
formance as though it had been used 
to it all its life. 

Whoever likes pineapple can blame 
an almost invisible little worm for 
part of the scarcity of his favorite 
tropical fruit. A nematode worm, 
belonging to the same general group 


that raised so much trouble with rm- 
ported flower bulbs in this country 
a few years ago, gets into the rdéots 
of the pineapple plants and chokes 
them, according to Dr. G. H. God- 
frey, Hawaiian researcher. The néma- 
todes multiply and migrate just un- 
der the skin of the root until it is 
entirely killed and the feeding sur- 
face of the plant thereby greatly 
reduced. The problem of dealing 
with the pest is made more difficult 
by the fact that the same worm 
feeds on tomatoes, soybeans, cow- 
peas and many weeds, so that even 
if the pineapple fields in a given re- 
gion were cleared the worms would 
not die of starvation but would mere- 
ly live over until the next pineapple 
crop appeared, 


Bensoate Depends On Acidity 

Jenzoate of soda, widely used as 
a food preservative and often the 
subject of bitter controversy, de- 
pends for its effectiveness on the 
acidity or alkalinity of the food- 
stuff to which it is added to prevent 
spoilage. Prof. W. V. Cruess of the 
Lnivversity of California reported a 
series of experiments he made, show- 
ing that the conventional one-tenth of 
one per cent. is not always sufficient, 
and that sometimes it is more than 
enough. 

In media that were somewhat acid, 
represented on the chemist’s scale 
as “pH 2 to 3.5,” less than six hun- 
dredths of one per cent. of sodium 
henzoate sufficed to prevent the 
growth of moulds, yeasts, and acid- 
tolerant bacteria. Around the neu- 
tral point, however, as well as over 
into the slightly alkaline side of the 
balance, concentrations in excess of 
one and one-half per cent. were nec- 
essary to inhibit growth. 
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Florence Nightingale on Nursing 


Nursing 





At this time, when epidemic influenza is again 
visiting the United States, Florence Nightingale’s 
classic works are peculiarly appropriate. The 
medical knowledge of her day has been largely 
superseded—she was two years older than Pas 
teur, and had founded war nursing at the time 
that he was just beginning his researches—but 
her exquisite power of observation and_ her 


amazing common sense are as valuable today 
as when, 70 years ago, she wrote: 
“If, then, every woman must at some time 


or other of her life, become a nurse, i. ¢., have 


charge of somebody’s health, how immense and 
how valuable would be the produce of her 
united experience if every woman would think 


how to nurse I do not pretend to teach her 
how I ask her to teach herself, and for this 


purpose l venture to give her some hints.” 

NOTES ON NURSING; What tt 
is, and what it ts not. By Florence 
Nightingale. London, 1858; New 


Vork. L860. 
Petty Management 

All the results of good nursing as 
detailed in these notes, may be spoiled 
or utterly negatived by one defect, 
viz.: in petty management, or in other 
words, by not knowing how to manage 
that what you do when vou are there, 
shall be done when vou are not there. 
The most devoted friend or nurse 
cannot be always there. Nor is it de- 
sirable that she should. And she may 
give up her health, all her duties, and 
vet, for want of a little management, 
be not one-half so efficient as another 
who is not one-half so devoted, but 
who has this art of muitiplying her- 
self—that is to sav, the patient of the 
first will not really be so well cared 
for as the patient of the second. 

It is as impossible in a book to 
teach a person in charge of sick how 


to munage, as it is to teach her how 
to nurse. Circumstances must vary 
with each different case. But it is 
possible to press upon her to think 


for herself: Now what does happen 
during my absence? I am obliged to 
be away on Tuesday. But fresh air, 
or punctuality is not less important 
to mv patient on Tuesday than it was 
on Monday. Or: At 10 P. M. I am 
never with my patient; but quiet 1s 
ot no less consequence to him at 10 
than it was at 5 minutes to 10. 

Curious as it may this very 
obvious consideration occurs com- 
paratively to few, or, if it does occur, 
it is only to cause the devoted friend 
or nurse to be absent fewer hours or 
fewer minutes from her patient—not 
to arrange so as that no minute and 
no hour shall be for her patient with- 
out the essentials of her nursing. 

\ verv few instances will be suffi- 
cient, not as but as illus- 
trations. 


seem, 


precepts, 


coming 
will 


washerwoman, 
for the “things,” 


\ strange 
ate at night 


burst in by mistake to the patient's 
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sick room, after he has fallen into his 


first dose, giving him a= shock. the 
effects of which are irremediable, 
though he himself laughs at the 


cause, and probably never even men- 
tions it. The nurse who is, and is 
quite right to be, at her supper, has 
not provided ‘iat the washerwoman 
shall not lose her wav and go into the 
wrong room. 

The patient’s room may always have 
the window open. But the passage 
outside the patient’s room, though 
provided with several large windows, 
may never have 
it is not understood that the charge of 
the sick room extends to the charge 
of the passage. And thus, as often 
happens, the nurse makes it her busi- 
ness to turn the patient’s room into 
a ventilating shaft for the foul air of 
the whole house. 

An uninhabited room, a newly- 
painted room, an uncleaned closet or 
cupboard, may often become the reser- 
voir of foul air for the whole house, 
because the person in 
thinks of arranging that these places 
shall be always aired, alwavs cleaned: 
she merely opens the window herself 
“when she goes in.” 

\n agitating letter or message may 
be delivered, or an important letter or 
message not delivered; a visitor whom 


one open Because 


charge never 


it was of consequence to see mav_ be 
refused, or one whom it was of still 
more consequence to not see may be 
admitted—hbecause the person in 
charge has never asked herself this 


question, What is done when [I am 
not there? * 

At all events, one may satiety 
a nurse cannot be with the patient, 
open the door, eat her meals, take a 
message, all at one and the same time. 
Nevertheless the person in charge 
never seems to look the impossibility 


say, 


in the face. 

Add to this that the attempting this 
impossibility does more to increase the 
poor patient’s hurry and nervousness 
than anything else. 

[t is never thought that the patient 
remembers these things if you do not. 
He has not only to think whether the 
visit or letter may arrive, but whether 
vou will be in the way at the par- 
ticular day and hour when it may 
arrive. So that your partial measures 
for “being in the wav” yourself, only 
increase the necessity for his thought. 
Whereas, if vou could but arrange 
that the thing should always be done 
whether there or not, he 
need never think at all about it. 

For the above reasons, whatever a 
patient can do for himself, it is better, 
-e¢., less anxiety, for him to do tor 


Vou are 


unless the person in charge 
management. 

much exertion 
answer a letter for 
than to 
hive 


himself, 
has the spirit of 

It is evidently 
for a patient to 
himself by return of 
have four conversations, 
davs, have six anxieties before it is off 


less 


post, 
wait 


his mind, before the person who has 
to answer it has done so. 
Apprehension, uncertainty, waiting, 
fear of surprise, do a 
patient more harm than any exertion. 
Remember, he is face to face with 
his enemy all the time, internally 
wrestling with him, having long im 
aginarv conversations with him. You 


“Raid 


expectation, 


are thinking of something else. 
him of his adversary quickly.” is a 
first rule with the sick. 

For the same reasons, always tell a 
patient and tell him beforehand when 
vou are going out (Turn to next page ) 


Why should you et your patient ever be 
surprised, except by thieves I do not know 
In England, people do not come down the chim 
ney, or through the window, unless they are 
thieves They come in by the door, and some 
body must open the door to them The “some 
body” charged with opening the door is one of 
two, three, or at most four persons Why can 
not these, at most, four persons be put in charge 
as to what is to be done when there is a ring 
at the door-bell ? 

The sentry at a post is changed much oftener 
than any servant at a private house or institu 
tion can possibly be 3ut what should we think 
of such an excuse as this: that the enemy had 


because A and not B had 
constantly heard 


entered such a_ post 
been on guard? Yet I have 
such an excuse made in the private house or 
institution, and accepted: viz., that such a per 
son had been “‘let in’ or not “let in,’ and such 
a parcel had been wrongly delivered or lost + 
cause A and not B had opened the door! 








Florence Nightingale—Continued 


with individual sick that it is least 


ind when you will be back, whether it 
is for a day, an hour, or ten minutes. 
You fancy perhaps that it is better for 
him if he does not find out your going 
at all, better for him if vou do not make 
voursell “of too much tmportance” to 
him; or else you cannot bear to give 
him the pain or the anxiety of the 
temporary separation. 

No such thing. You onght to go, 
we will suppose Health or duty 
it Then say so to. the 
patient openly. If you go without his 
knowing it, and he finds it out, he 
never will feel secure again that the 
things which depend upon you will be 
done when vou are away, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will be right. If 
vou go out without telling him when 
you will be back, he can take no 
measures nor precautions as to the 


requires 


things which concern vou both. or 
which you do for him 
The Cause of Accidents 

lf you look into the 
trials or accidents, and especially ot 
suicides, or into the medical history of 
fatal cases, it is almost incredible 
how often the whole thing turns upon 
something which has happened be 
cause “he,” or still oftener “she,” 
“was not there.” But it is still more 
incredible how often, how almost al 
ways this is accepted as a sufficient 
reason, a Justification: why, the very 
fact of the thing having happened is 
the proof of its not being a justifica- 
tion, The person in charge was quite 
right not to be “there,” he was called 


reports of 


away tor quite sufficient reason, or he 
was away for a daily recurring and 
unavoidable cause; yet no provision 
was made to supply his absence. The 
fault was not in his “being away,” 
but in there being no management to 
supplement his “being away When 
the sun is under a total eclipse or 
during his nightly absence, we light 
candies. But it would seem as if it 
did not occur to us that we must also 
supplement the person tn charge of 
sick or of children, whether under an 
occasional eclipse or during a= regu- 


lar absence 

In institutions where manv_ lives 
host and the effect of such 
want of management would be ter 


rible and patent, there is less of it 


would be 


than in the private hous 

But in both, let whoever 1s in 
charge keep this simple question in 
her heart (not, how can | always do 
this right thing mvselt. but) how can 
I provide for this right thing to be 
always done? 

Phen, when anvthing wrong has 


| Ww 
s 
. b ¢ 
» i 


actually happened in consequence of 
her absence, which absence we will 
suppose to have been quite right, let 
her question still be (not, how can I 
provide against any more of such 
absences? which is neither possible 
nor desirable, but) how can I provide 
against anything wrong arising out of 
my absence ? 

How few men, or even women, 
understand, either in great or in little 
things, what it is the being “in 
charge’”—I mean, know how to carry 
out a “charge.” From the most colos- 
sal calamities down to the most tri- 
fling accidents results are often traced 
(or rather not traced) to such want 
of some one “in charge” or of his 
knowing how to be “in charge.” A 
short time ago the bursting of a 
funnel-casing on board the finest and 
strongest ship that ever was built, on 
her trial trip, destroyed several lives 
and put several hundreds in jeopardy 

not from any undetected flaw in her 
new and untried works—but from a 
tap being closed which ought not to 
have been closed—from what every- 
child knows would make its mother’s 
tea-kettle burst. And this simply be- 
cause no one seemed to know what 
it is to be “in charge,” or who was in 
charge. Nay, more, the jury at the 
inquest actually altogether ignored the 
same, and apparently considered the 
tap “in charge,” for they gave as a 
verdict “accidental death.” 

This is the meaning of the word, 
on a large scale. On a much smaller 
scale, it happened, a short time ago, 
that an insane person purned herself 
slowly and. intentionally to death, 
while in her doctor's charge and al- 
most in her nurse’s presence. Yet 
neither was considered “at all to 
blame.” The very fact of the acci- 
dent happening proves its own case. 
There is nothing more to be. said. 
Kither they did not know their busi 
ness or they did not know how to 
perform it 

To be “in charge” is certainly not 
only to carry out the proper measures 
vourself but to see that every one 
else does so too; to see that no one 
either wilfully or ignorantly thwarts 
or prevents such measures It is 
neither to do everything vourself nor 
to appoint a number of people to 
each duty, but to ensure that each 
does that duty to which he its ap- 
pointed. This is the meaning which 
must be attached to the word by 
(above all) those “in charge” of 
sick, whether of numbers or of  in- 
dividuals (and, indeed, I think it is 


understood. One sick person is 
often waited on by four with less pre- 
cision, and is really less cared for 
than ten who are waited on by one; 
or at least than 40 who are waited 
on by 4; and all for want of this one 
person “in charge.”’) 

It is often said that there are few 
good servants now; I say there are 
few good mistresses now. As _ the 
jury seems to have thought the tap 
was in charge of the ship’s safety, so 
mistresses now seem to think the 
house is in charge of itself. They 
neither know how to give orders, nor 
how to teach their servants to obey 
orders—i.,e., to obey intelligently, 
which is the real meaning of all dis- 
cipline. 

Again, people who are in charge 
often seem to have a pride in feeling 
that they will be “missed,” that no 
one can understand or carry on their 
arrangements, their system, books, ac- 
counts, etc., but themselves. It seems 
to me that the pride is rather in carry- 
ing on a system, in keeping stores, 
closets, books, accounts, etc., so that 
anybody can understand and_ carry 
them on—so that, in case of absence 
or illness, one can deliver everything 
up to others and know that all will 
go on as usual, and that one shall 
never be missed. 


Florence Nightingale was born May 
15, 1820, in Florence, Italy (and named 
for her birthplace), and died in London, 
August 13, 1910. The daughter of an 
English family of social position, she 
utilized the social season following her 
presentation at Court for studying the 
hospitals and charitable institutions ol 
London. A tour of Germany and France 
afterward enabled her to learn the meth- 
ods of the more advanced hospitals ot 
those countries. Upon returning to 
England, she made use of her training 
and executive talents in reorganizing a 
women’s hospital in London. When she 
was 34 she was given the opportunity 
she sought to establish an efficient nurs- 
ing service on the battlefields of the 
Crimean War. It is for the work ol 
those two years in the Crimea that she 
was so widely extolled at the time, but 
the whole of her long life was filled with 
activities in every field of nursing. A 
reward of 50,000 pounds sterling given 
her by the English people enabled her 
to build a nurses’ training home in con- 
nection with St. Thomas’ and King’s 
College Hospitals. Her advice was 
sought in the American Civil War and 
the Franco-Prussian War. At the age 
of 72 she organized a health campaign 
in rural England, sending out teacher- 
nurses to instruct the villagers in clean- 
liness and hygiene. At 87 she was 
decorated with the Order of Merit by 
King Edward VII. 


Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 
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FIRST GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS 
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A Source Book IN AsTRONOMY— 
Harlow Shapley and Helen E. Ho- 
warth—McGraw-Hill ($4). Too often 
the modern scientist is apt to forget 
or ignore the work of the pioneers in 
his field, even though it is on their 
foundation that his own work rests. 
In many cases the rarity or unfamiliar 
language of the original work is re- 
sponsible for this, and so the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, the 
other scientific societies that aided the 
project, and the publishers deserve the 
highest praise for the series of 
“Source Books in the History of the 
Sciences” that is inaugurated with 
this volume. Dr. Shapley and Miss 
Howarth have made a splendid selec- 
tion of more than sixty quotations 
from works that are of importance in 
the history of astronomy. Most ap- 
propriately, the first is from Coper- 
nicus’ “De Revolutionibus”, telling of 
the motion of the earth around the 
sun. Tvcho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, 
Bayer, Huyghens, Horrox, Cassini, 
Newton, and others are here, down to 
the recent past with such names as 
Keeler, E. C. Pickering, Chandler, 
Lowell and Lockyer. Truly, it is a 
book that should find a place in any 
scientific library with the slightest 
pretense of completeness, and_ the 
forthcoming volumes in the series will 
be eagerly awaited. 


Astronomy 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


ELEMENTARY MercHanics—Joseph 
B. Reynolds—Prentice-Hall ($2.50). 
This text-book of mechanics is in- 
tended for a beginning course in me- 
chanics in technical schools, and does 
not require the use of mathematics 
higher than algebra, plane trigonome- 
try and solid geometry. 


Se * Mechanics 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


ELEMENTS OF GropHysics—Rich- 
ard Ambronn, translated by Margaret 
C. Cobb—McGraw-Hill ($5). Since 
we live on the earth, the study of its 
physical behavior is especially im- 
portant, but the science of geophysics 
has even more immediate practical 
value, for by the use of magnetism, 
earthquake waves, radio, and other 
geophysical methods, the prospector 
1s often enabled to locate hidden ore 
deposits as accurately as ever claimed 
by any “douser” with his divining 
rod. This book is a compiete sum- 
mary of these methods. 


Geophysics 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


JoHN WeEsLEY AMONG THE SCIEN- 
Tists—Frank W. Collier—<Abingdon 
($2.00). In his “Wesley Among the 
Scientists,” Professor Collier has done 
a service to both religion and science, 
since he has done a service to his- 
toric truth and personal justice. His 
citations from the little known but ex- 
tensive writings of Wesley in scien- 
tific fields prove that the founder of 
Methodism was well abreast of the 
science of his day. He showed great- 
er interest in the study of science in 
its various branches than is common 
among the preachers of our time, and 
he showed greater appreciation of its 
cultural and religious value than is 
common among scientists. In both 
respects, Wesley sets an example that 
should be more widely followed. 

General Science 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 

Tue DiscoverrrR—André de Heve- 
sy, translated by Robert Coates— 
Macaulay ($3). A new biography of 
Christopher Columbus. written with 
reference to contemporary documents, 
where they were available, bringing 
out the true humanity of an almost 
mythical figure. 

Biography 
Science News-Letter, January 1°, 1929 


Hippocrates-—Eng. transl. by E. 
T. Withington—Putnam’s ($2.50). 
This is the third volume which con- 
tains the surgical discussions. The 
book gives the original Greek text on 
one page and Dr. Withington’s Eng- 
lish translation on the opposite page. 
It will appeal to students of medical 
history. 

Medicine 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 

RECENT ADVANCES IN ANATOMY 
H. Woollard—Blakiston’s ($3.50). 
This book presents “the problems in 
which anatomists are engaged.” It is 
also limited to researches which de- 
pend on the study of living material. 
This is a volume for the anatomist, 
physician and medical student. 

Medicine 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 

Tue Harvey Lectures, 1926-1927 

Williams and Wilkins ($4). The 
book is a collection of seven lectures 
on advances in medicine, given by in- 
ternational authorities under the aus- 
pices of the Harvey Society of New 
York. The subjects and their presen- 
tation are too technical for the general 
reader. The problems discussed are 
from the fields of physiology, bac- 


teriology, public health and chemistry. 
Medicine 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


INORGANIC CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
-W. L. Badgers and FE. M. Baker— 


McGraw-Hill ($2.50). A concise 
work on the technology of the heavy 
chemical industries, written chiefly 


from the standpoint of the engineer 
rather than the industrial chemist. In- 
tended primarily as a_ text-book, it 
deals with American methods and 
practice, and includes much material 
not available in any hand-books. On 
that account, it will be of interest to 
the practicing chemical engineer as 
well. 
Chemistry 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 

CoLLoip CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL 
AND AppLiep. Vor. II. sIOLOGY 
AND Mepie1ine—Collected and edited 
by Jerome Alexander Chemical 
Catalog Co—($15.50). Fifty-seven 
chapters cover all the applications of 
colloid chemistry to biology and 
medicine, including two on artefacts, 
four on proteins, five or inorganic 
ferments and enzymes, six on proto- 
plasm and cell structure, four on mi- 
croorganisms, one on fertilization, two 
on plants, and the rest on medical 
topics, with special papers on several 
diseases and on pharmacology. The 
papers show the close interrelation of 
the various branches of biological 
science and = indicate that colloid 
phenomena, while not the sole fac- 
tors in life, nevertheless enter to a 
greater ur less extent into every one 
of its manifestations. 


Chemistry 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


AN INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS AND THE ReE- 
LATED CHEMICAL PrincipLEs—D. P. 
Smith and H. K. Miller—McGraw- 
Hill ($2.25). A text-book of quali- 
tative analysis that aims also to in- 
troduce the student to the more im- 
portant principles and current theories 
which the analytical reactions are sup- 
posed to illustrate and to give the be- 
ginner that familiarity with inorganic 
substances and their behavior that is 
necessary for further progress in the 
science. 


Chemistry 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


Wuo’s WuHo IN THE CHEMICAL 
AND DrvuG _ INpustries — William 
Haynes—Haynes ($6). A very use- 
ful biographical index, the usefulness 
of which is enhanced by a_ geo- 
graphical index, in which all the 
names are listed under the places. 


Chemistry 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 
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fue Puaryeus—Harry Burrell 
Angus and Robertson, Sydney (25s). 
This paradoxical monotreme of the 
\ntipodes has long been the stock 
marvel of naturalists and the delight 
of the makers of frivolous verses 
But to date a really comprehensive 
account of its anatomy, physiology 
and life history has heen lacking. 
Zoologists the world over will there 


bore he vratetul to the \ustralian 


wuithor, who has added to a succinct 
revi 1! previous literature an ac 
count of extensive original studies ot 
his own, illustrated with quantities ot 
really remarkable photographs 
Ne Vewa-Let 

ON rite BARRIER REE! Ss. Llhott 
Napie! lngus and Robertson, Svd 
he (10s Gd) (ne ot -the things 
which Australia helds im common 
with th ('nited States, especially 
California, 1s a vreat dower of nat 
ural superlatives. Both are lands that 
frequently end im -est ln the Great 


Barrier Reef our cousins “down un 


der” have the greatest outdoor aqua 


rium and marine aviary in the world, 


which untortunatels for the world, 
is little visited Phe author, who 
igns himself a “no-ologist”, places 
us in his debt for a breezv, readable, 
formative rccount of the birds, 
beasts and fishes of this fascinating 
( 

\ H 

\ \ } 
\ LLIS1 (GUID 10) Litt 
\MERICA edited by V. kk. Sheltord 
i} hams and If Ikins (SLO). No 
botanist or zoologist stavs at home all 
he time nowadays Ife travels, even 


{ 
f only vicariously, and the materials 


eu 1 his laboratory travel to him 
Vhe Naturalist’s Guide is of use in 

him an idea of regions which 
he will visit, or in supplying an eco 
wical background — for specimens 
which he receives The descriptions 


hur dre Is ot regions treated are 


ill necessarily brief: but the fact that 
hey are all in one book and all first 
hand what gives this work its 
1 leylte | ( 
\ 
S f lan , 
\ DISTRIBUTIONAL SUMMATION OF 


litt CIRNITHOLOM or LOWER CALI 


IRNITA loseph Carine lI IT rsit\ 
Py; $3.40) \n eco- 

‘ emiath \ he resi 

‘ } itory ~ ) 1) 61th 
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LOWERS OF COAST AND SIERRA— 
Edith S. Clements—lWilson ($3). 
There is no key nor any pretence at 
technical treatment in this book— 
just a succession of very readable 
sections on the wild flowers of the 
Pacific Coast, generously illustrated 
with 32 color plates in the style which 
Mrs. Clements has made familiar. 

Botany 


Science News-Letter, January 1 


New L[ssentriats oF BiotoGy—G. 
W. Hunter—A mer. Book Co. ($1.68). 
\ new printing of a successful ele- 
mentary text by a well-known author. 

Biologu 


Science News-Letter, January 1 


REALITIES OF Birp Lire—Edmund 
Selous——Constable (14s). The field 
notes of an eminent naturalist, who 
watched keenly, recorded faithfully, 
and appreciated as one who is himselt 
in integral part of the natural world. 

Ornithoa 


Science News-Letter, January ! 


Pune ker Trape or CANAba—-H. 
\. Innis—Owvford Press, Canadian 
Branch ($2). A thoroug':-going study 
of the fur trade of one of the prin- 
cipal fur-producing countries of the 
world, going not only into the natural 
history but especially into the econo- 
mics of the fur business. This book 
is indispensable to every one who has 
to do with fur or fur-bearing animals. 

Wammalogy—Economicea 


\ nee Ne s-Letter, Januari 


MaAN-sizep Meats From THI 
INITCHENETTI Margaret Pratt Allen 
and Ida Oram Hutton—JJacy-J\/asius 
This book, claiming to be 
the only cook book of its kind, is de- 
signed for the young housekeeper in 
a kitchenette apartment. It is prac- 
tical and should be decidedly helpful 
(mission of directions for washing 
or otherwise cleaning 


(S1.60) 


ao a 

es is surprising in a_ book 

containing so many other extremely 

elementary and obvious directions 
Home Economics 


Science News Letter, January ] 


fue Berepers or AMeEerRIcA—Ells 
worth Huntington and Leon F. Whit 
nev—.Jorrow ($3.50). A student of 
heredity and a student of environment 
consider the future of the country 
The etfect on political, social and eco 
nonnc lite and progress of the coun 
trv as it is influenced by the differing 
birth rates of various types and 
classes is discussed 

Eugqenice—Economica—Sociology 


Science News-Letter, January 1 


FOUNDERS OF THE MippLE AGEs— 
E. K. Rand—Harvard University 
Press ($4). Although designed to 
illuminate primarily the evolution of 
philosophy and general culture be- 
tween the Fathers and the Schoolmen, 
this book will be of much interest to 
the student for its incidenta! bearing 
on the development of science during 
this hitherto ill-lighted period. The 
book is written in an easy and friendly 
style that at once conjures away the 
feeling of heaviness usually associated 
with treatises on mediaeval culture. 

History 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


UNDERSTANDING Sparn — Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper Stokes ($2.50), 
To understand a country one must 
study her people. The author of this 
hook explains the process by which 
Spain is becoming modernized and 
describes the underlying features of 
Spanish character which have retard- 
ed the country’s progress along the 
paths of her European neighbors. 
The book should be helpful to the 
traveler and to the business man as 
well. 

Ethnology— Economics 


Science News-Letter, January 129, 1929 


MANUAL oF FURNITURE ARTS AND 
CrAFTs—A. IP. Johnson and Marta 
KK. Sironen—H. P. Johnson Co. 
($5.50). This manual is crammed 
full of information useful to the 
homemaker, the interior decorator and 
the furniture craftsman. The authors 
do not claim for it the completeness 
of an encyclopedia, but they give a 
comprehensive exposition of the his- 
tory of furniture, technical descrip- 
tions of periods and styles, furniture 
woods, upholstering, transportation, a 
biography, bibliographies and glos- 
sary. The text is well and profusely 
illustrated. Unfortunately the com- 
pact size which makes the book a 
handy reference manual made _ neces- 
sary the use of such small type that 
the book is not suitable for protracted 
reading. This detracts from the ap- 
peal which it would otherwise make 
to the amateur, 

Technologu 
Science News-Letter, January 19, 1929 


IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT NATURAL- 
ists—Henrv Fairfield Oshorn—Scrth- 
ners ($2.50). A group of biographi- 
cal sketches by one who has himself 
built a great reputation as a naturalist. 


Biography 
Nelence News-Letter, January 19. 1920 
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More Digging Needed 


Anthropology 


further reports on papers in 
anthropology presented at the New York meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Following are 


A great need for further excava- 
tion at some of the famous sites 
where important discoveries of an- 
cient man have been made was urged 
by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

“Scientists spend much time ex- 
amining a few rare fossilized frag- 
ments of skulls and other bones and 
argue endlessly just how long man 
lived on earth and what sort of 
creature he was at first. Meanwhile 
the sites where the isolated specimens 


came from and which at any mo- 
ment might yield more bones, that 
would settle the uncertainties and 
clear up deadlock arguments, are 


neglected. Men will argue and even 
quarrel violently, but no one under- 
takes the slow, uncertain, further la- 
bor.” Dr. Hrdlicka pointed out. 

For nearly twenty-years, he said, 
not a trace of work has been done 
at the stream bed in Java which 
vielded the unique bones of the 
Pithecanthropus erectus, the oldest 
creature resembling man that has 
ever been discovered. This creature 
with a thigh bone like that of a man 
and a skull cap like an ape 
timated to have lived 500,000 years 
Additional evidence is badly 
needed, Dr. Hrdlicka pointed out, to 
prove once and for all that the 
thigh bone and skull really belong 
to the same creature, and whether 
he was ape or human. But there is 
not even a supervision of the banks 
of the stream to salvage any speci- 
mens that might be washed out from 
time to time. 


Piltdown Neglected 


is €s- 


ago. 


Less than half a day’s journey 
from London, lies the site at Pilt- 
down, where other important and 
much discussed relics were found. 


They consist of fragments of two 
skulls and a part of a lower jaw, 
and the being they are believed to 
represent has been named the Dawn 
Man, or “Eoanthropus”. He is held 
by some scientists to be almost as 
old and important as the Javanese in- 
dividual. One scientist after another 


Visits this accessible site, Dr. 


Hrdlicka said, but with the excep- 
tion of one venerable retired British 
scientist, Prof. Smith Woodward, no 
one in 15 years has done any work 
there to find more specimens. 


Yet, 


this is one of the most unsettled 
points of man’s prehistory, because 
the fragments of the skull seem to 
belong to a being with a head form 
and a brain far in advance of his 
time, while the lower jaw and the 
canine tooth are almost those of an 


ape. 
In Germany, near Tubingen, at 
least fourteen fossil primate teeth 


were discovered back in the last cen- 
tury, Dr. Hrdlicka continued. These 
teeth were of the Tertiary geological 
period, and belong to  anthropoid 
apes, but so near to human are some 
of them that the ape must have been 
close to a primitive man. But since 
that discovery there is not a report: of 
any further attempt to find out more 
about these man-like ape creatures. 


50 000-¥ ear-Old Americans? 


The first human beings to step on 
American soil must have come either 
earlier than 50,000 years ago or else 

+,000 years ago. This is 
geology’s contribution toward solving 
the vexatious problem of when this 
continent was first inhabited. Dr. 
Krnest Antevs of the the American 
Geographical Society pointed out that 
the last great ice sheet slowly spread 
down over Canada, also freezing part 
of Alaska, and then slowly retreated 
again, blockading the northwest coast 
for thousands of vears. The blockade 
of Behring Straits ended about 7,000 
vears ago. Since this region is gen- 
erally accepted to be the route of the 
first American immigrants, who were 
Asiatics, immigration must have been 
impossible until that time. 


as late as 


early American Emigrants 


Long before the time of Columbus 
the New World sent human emigrants 
to the Old World, although America 
originally received its supply of hu- 
man stock from the Eurasia continent. 

This new idea that .America 
populated from Asia and at a 
later date sent some of 
back across Behring Strait to mingle 
with the tribes of Siberia was _ pre- 
sented by Dr. Franz Boas of Colum- 
bia University. 


was 
much 


its pes ples 


Evidences contained in the lan- 
cuage, customs and remains of the Es 
kimos, Asiatic peoples, Siberian tribes 
and American Indians caused Dr 
Boas to come to this tentative 
clusion. 


con- 
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NATURE RAMBLINGS 
By Frank THONE 
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Gray Wolf 

Coyotes are still fairly common on 
the prairies and plains of the West, 
and even high up into the plateau 
country. But their cousins, the great 
gray wolves that once :anged timber 
and open from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, are now almost wiped out. 
They were such terrible killers, often 
slaughtering far more meat than any 
animal could eat, that it paid ranch 
ers’ associations and government offi- 
cials to hire hunters and trappers to 
kill them off. There are still sections 
where gray are numerous 
enough to constitute a major problem 
to the stock-raiser; but when we re- 
call that wolves were once greatly 
feared in such states as lowa and 
Virginia, we will realize how much 
the wolf problem diminished 
over the country as a whole. 

It is not likely that we shall ever 
live in wolfless world. The gray 
wolt is creature of the northern 
forests and wastes, where pursuing 
man seldom goes and where he has 
so tar not thought of conducting ma- 
jor economic enterprises. So on the 
tundras and among the mountains of 
the Yukon, and over into the great 
stretches of Siberia and = northern 
Russia the wolves will range and 
howl at night for many generations 
to come. 

There is less objection to wolves 
in the wilderness where man has not 
yet intruded. They live by cruelty 
and murder, it is true, but a certain 
amount of killing is “natural” in a 


wolves 


has 


state of nature, maintaining a debit 
balance against the bulging credits 


of prolific birth. But where man ap- 
pears he imperiously takes charge. 
Only he and the creatures that have 
meekly submitted to his will are 
permitted to survive when he. clears 
the wilderness. And the wolf, whose 
motto, like that of proud Lucifer, 
has always been “IT will not 3 
is then marked for death. 
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Announcing 


SECOND SEMESTER PRICES 


of our weekly publication 


THE SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 


We offer to the science student our personal publication, the Weekly Science News- 
Letter, at a price in keeping with the school budget. 





Our magazine is now in its seventh year—and its third in printed form. In_ these 
years, so important from the standpoint of scientific achievement, we have reported every 


outstanding scientific milestone—every invention and discovery worthy of the name. 


The clippable feature enables the student to remove and file each original editorial 
without disturbing any other original editorial content—thus facilitating the making of the 


class-room notebook. 


As to time—the most necessary item in this rushing world of ours today—we can 
give accurate, authoritative data to our readers IN LESS THAN TWO WEEKS AFTER 
THE EVENTS RECORDED ACTUALLY OCCUR! And this is less, by months and years, 
than can be accomplished by the publisher of scientific textbooks. Thus the weekly 
Science News Letter proves a valuable supplement to the classroom. 


Special semester prices, when ten or more copies are sent to the same address, are 
extremely low—the class may be supplied individually for less than a dollar for each sub- 
seriber, from February | until the middle of June. Every science teacher or student 
should take advantage of this special offer. 


Group Subscriptions of 10 or more to the same address, 90 cents each. 


Individuals wishing to subscribe to the Science News-Letter for the second semester 
of the school year may do so at the rate of $1.50 for the period February 1 to June 15. 


Regular price for a year’s subscription, $5.00. 


SCIENCE SERVICE, 
2169 B Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


DE ND ccctiscssicinssvens weekly Science News-Letters that I may take advantage of your 
Second Semester prices. Let the bill follow later. 
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